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Every gift which is given, even though it be small, 
is in reality great, if it be given with affection. 
PINDAR. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 


I was once a dingy worm 
On a bough ; 

Ugly, brown, and small ; but just 
See me now! 

To my pitiful estate, 
To my shell, 

Came an angel, whispering, 


All is well! 

Hearing this, I burst my bonds, 
Soared and flew! 

So it is with human things, — 
So with you. 

Never mind the homely shell; 
Some fine day 

God may whisper in your ear: 
“ Come away !” 

And with rapid, radiant wings, 
Light and free, 

You may burst these earthly bonds, 
Fly, and ‘see! — Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A COLONIAL STORY. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 


BY LUCY T. POOR. 

N the old New England days everybody, rich and 
poor, old and young, went twice a day on Sun- 
day to church, or, as they called it, “to meet- 

ing.” The services were long, and the meeting-houses 
so cold in winter that it was hard to keep from freez- 
ing without moving; but our brave ancestors never 
thought of staying at home on that account. Indeed, 
they could not have kept away if they had wished to, 


‘for laws were far stricter in those days than they are 


now, and it was considered a positive crime not to 
attend public worship. All were compelled to go by 
the “ tithing-man,” an officer, whose duty it also was 
to see that they behaved themselves properly when 
they were there. 

The children sat together in the gallery, and if any 
of the boys were noisy the tithing-man would rap 
them with his long staff of office. Not only the chil- 
dren, but little babies were often carried to meeting, 
for people lived simply, and few were able to hire 
nurses to take care of their children; and these babies 
were the only creatures who were allowed by the 
tithing-man to sleep in peace through the sermon; 

More than two hundred years ago the prosperous 
town of Hadley was a small village on the western 
limits of the Massachusetts Colony. The largest house 
in it was owned bya Mr. Russell, and was so strongly 
built that it was standing more than a hundred years 
after the time of our story. Most of the townspeople 
were farmers ; and on a beautiful summer morning in 
the year 1675, one of them, Elijah Hutchens, who 
lived within walking distance of the village, set out 
bright and early for the meeting-house with his wife 
and nine children, — Elijah, Increase, Betsey, Eben- 
ezer, Phebe, Deborah, Waitstill, Benjamin, and Doro- 
thy the baby. We are only concerned with the 
adventures of one of these children, but as their 
names may be puzzling to some modern readers, I 
will explain that Increase was a boy, and little Wait- 
still a girl. 

The mother carried the baby, while the father led 
the next youngest, Benjamin. He would have taken 
Dorothy from hig wife, being a kind husband and 
father, only he was already burdened with his old 
matchlock musket, which weighed several pounds 
more than the baby. It was during the wars between 
the colonies of Massachusetts and Plymouth on the 
one hand, and the Indian chief, King Philip, on the 
other, and no man could be separated from his fire- 
arms, even in the house of God. Elijah carried his 
musket because it was his constant habit, not because 
on this particular morning he had any fear of savages, 
whom he had no reason to suppose in the neighbor- 
hood of Hadley. 

The family procession was passing a fine field of 
Indian corn in one of their outlyiug meadows, when 
they saw the silken tassels waving, and at the same 
time the horns of their own cows told them the char- 
acter of the intruders. It was a serious thing to do 
any work on the Sabbath, but Goodman Hutchens, 
remembering what Jesus had said of the lawfulness 
of lifting an ox or an ass out of a pit on the Sab- 


atlas 


bath day, thought it would not be wrong for one 
of his children to do the necessary work, and spoke 
to his son Ebenezer, who chanced to be nearest to 
him, —“‘ Eben, go drive the cows out of the corn, 
and make the bars fast.” 

Eben took the first stick that came to hand, and 
ran shouting after the cattle, while the others walked 
quietly on, ‘The cows knew they were trespassing, 
and ran to the bars which led to their pasture. They 
passed through the opening and lost themselves among 
the bushes of the pasture, leaving Eben to tinker up 
the loose board which had let them through. He 
heard some crackling in the bushes behind him, but 
paid no attention to it, supposing the cows were still 
among them, when, chancing to look up when his work 
was done and the family long out of hearing, he saw 
an upright figure disappearing behind a tree. 

“A man!” he thought to himself. “ An Indian 
was the next thought, and his impulse was to run to 
the village shouting for help. But if he really were 
watched by savages, the chances were a hundred to 
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one against his reaching the village alive to give 
warning, however fast he ran. Eben was a bright 
boy, and though he was frightened almost out of his 
wits, —for which I think none of us can blame him, 
— he was wise enough to make up his mind what to 
He knew Indians often would not strike till their 
plans were all ready, lest their presence should be 
discovered, so he found more work to do, and went 
about it as unconcernedly as. possible, though he 
thought it a bad sign that whoever had moved in the 
bushes now kept perfectly still. Then he walked 
toward the village at his usual pace, no faster than 
any one would naturally walk who was late to meet- 
ing. He did not look round, though his flesh began 
to creep, as he was sure by the sounds behind him 
that he was being followed. 

At last he reached an open space in the road, with 
cleared fields on each side; no one could follow him 
here without being seen. Eben crossed it slowly, 
then suddenly dodged behind a tree. If any Indian 
showed himself anywhere on the cleared ground, he 
would now haye time to run to the village before he 
could be caught. While he waited with beating heart, 
he heard in the distance the sounds of the psalm with 
which the congregation had begun their services. He 
was late for meeting that Sabbath, at any rate. 

He saw the trees moving across the field, and a 
man came out into plain daylight. Eben was almost 
faint with joy. It was a white man. He could see 
even at that distance the long white beard which told 
the stranger’s color, for the American savages are a 
beardless race. It was a man of venerable but strange 
appearance, clothed in a garment of elk skin with 
the hair outside. But no white man should be abroad 
on that day but on important business. Perhaps he 
was sent to the settlement with tidings of war. If so, 
why was he loitering aimlessly about? His conduct 
was certainly suspicious, and, after watching him a 
few minutes, Eben boldly left his shelter and walked 
straight up to the stranger. 

The man with the white beard looked at him ear- 
nestly and was the first to speak. 

“J tried not to disturb you, my boy,” he said; “ you 
have driven your cows back, now what keeps you 
from the holy sanctuary? ” 

“Because, sir7’ said Eben, “I would know what 
keeps you away too. You know in these times it is 
not foolish to fear every stranger. I shall tell our 
people that I have seen you, and I wish to know best 
how to describe you;” and he looked carefully at the 
intruder. 

This was a bold speech for a child in those days, 
for great reverence was then exacted from the young : 
but Eben’s spirit pleased his new acquaintance, who 
answered kindly, — 

“ You are right; and you are a brave child not to 
run from such a figure as I am, 


do. 


I know who you 
are; you are one of the sons of Goodman Hutchens. 
I know of all the children in this village, yet it is so 
long since I haye been near a child, I who have had 
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children of my own, that I could not help following 
you and watching you. Gladly would I join with you 
in your prayers, nor would I walk abroad on the 
Lord’s day, if it were not the only time when I can 
tread the green earth unseen. But do not fear. Go 
to meeting now, and if after the service you are ques- 
tioned for your delay, say to your father and Master 
Richard (Master Richard was the tithing-man) that 
you haye met the man who lives in Mr. Russell’s 
cellar. Tell no one else, but if ever you or any of 
this settlement are in danger, go to the back of Mr. 
Russell’s house, open the doors in the ground beside 
the well, go down the stone steps, turn to the right, 
and call me.” 

There was something in the stranger’s manner 
which demanded obedience.. Eben bowed and went 
off without speaking a word, wondering at the strange 
words he had heard. He almost feared to repeat 
what had been told him, and a feeling of awe came 
over him when the tithing-man, who took him to 
task for his tardy appearance at meeting, was in- 
stantly silent on hearing his excuse, while his father 
cautioned him to say nothing of whom he had seen. 
So his friend could not be unknown to the older por- 
tion of the community, — but why, if he lived among 
them, was his name never mentioned? Eben could 
not help puzzling himself over the mystery, though 
with his brothers and sisters he led too busy a life to 
spend much time in thinking. 

Once when he was in the village he slipped away 
from his older brothers and ran behind the Russell 
house, where he saw a wooden platform which looked 
like the covering of a well, but had evidently doors 
which would swing back on hinges. He marked the 
nearest way to the place well, never thinking how 
soon he was to put his knowledge into practice. 

(Z'o be continued.) 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Look for goodness, look for 
gladness, 

You will meet them all the 
while ; 

If we bring our smiling faces 

To the glass, we find a smile. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOME TRAVELS. 


BY TWO PARSONS. 


UR club, in its travels, does not propose to go 

() very far away fromm home. Following this 

rule, we made our first trip to a brick building 

back of Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston. It 

was a beautiful day in February when we made the 
trip. 

But who are we? Oh, a club of five seekers after 
knowledge, and who believe there are acres of 
diamonds all about us. 

Boys or girls 4 

Both. 

What are our names ? 

Well, for convenience, call us Phillip, Waldo, Mina, 
Edith, and myself. 

Who am I? 

Tam Thomas Edwards. 

The building we went to is one belonging to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

When we entered, we found ourselves in the midst 
of a great deal of machinery, all in motion. A great 
engine was at work, and was being carefully watched 
by some twenty young men, who were supplied with 


paper and pencils, which they used in putting down 
certain figures about the work of the engine. They 
seemed determined to know just what that engine 
could do. - When they had the figures they wanted, 
these figures covered a sheet of paper larger than 
“Eyery Other Sunday.” They now could tell from 
that paper all about the power and doings of that 
engine. Its character was down in black and white. 

But we came to see Professor R——, who was not 
in sight. We told the object of our visit to one of 
the instructors, who kindly sent for the professor. 
He appeared in a few minutes. 

“You are welcome. Glad to see you all,” said Mr. 
R—, when he came into the room where we were. 
“You came to see the testing machines. It is a good 
time, for we can be alone this afternoon.” This 
pleased us, for we did not wish to show our ignorance 
of testing machines to any except our own club. 4 

“Come this way, please,” said Professor R—, 
leading the way into a large room in which were 
several machines, whose use we could never have 
guessed unless we were told. 

“These,” explaimed Mr. R—, “are all testing 
machines. Now, let us begin with this one; it isa 
small one. This machine is to test wire, to see what 
weight it can hold up, how much it will take to break 
it, pull it apart. This piece of telegraph wire will 
hold up eight or nine hundred pounds before it will 
break.” 

“My!” exclaimed Mina, “I thought fifty pounds 
would almost do it.” 

“Some things,” said the professor, “are stronger 
than they look; indeed, that is the case with most 
things, — our lives, for instance. We can do and 
endure more than we think we can.” 

Waldo, who is always in a hurry, and generally 
more interested in machinery than in moralizing, 
asked, pointing to another machine, — 

“ What is this machine for, professor ? ” 

“That,” answered Mr. R , “is to test cloth, to 
try its strength, to see how much it will take to tear 
it. One of our tests was to see if oil made cloth 
weaker.” 

“Does it, professor ?” asked Phillips. 


“We find that it does,” was Professor R——’s - 


reply. 

We then turned to an odd-looking bit of machinery, 
which, we were told, was to test ropes. 

To show us how this machine worked, a piece of 
rope about two inches in diameter was put into it, 
and a thousand pounds’ test was applied. ‘The rope 
stretched. On the pressure was put,and more and 
more, until twenty-five thousand pounds weight was 
borne up by the rope. It did not break. A few 
more pounds were added, when, with a snap and a 
report like a rifle, the rope broke. 

While this was. going on, another machine was 


- trying to find out how much a piece of oak timber 


some twelve inches square would bear. 
at twenty-three thousand pounds. 

“There was a weak spot somewhere in that piece,” 
said Professor R- : 

“Tt is at the weak spot they break, is it not, sir?” 
asked Phillips. 

“ Always,” he replied. 

“ Tike character,” moralized Phillips, who has more 
of a turn in that direction than Waldo. 

Two other machines were at work; one was pull- 
ing a piece of iron apart, while the other was twisting 
a bar of steel. 

The machine which was pulling at the iron bar 
pulled two hundred thousand pounds, but the bar 
held its own. Then it pulled two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, when, with a report like a small 
cannon, it came apart. 

“Too bad!” said Waldo, “I wanted it to beat the 
old machine.” 

‘You forget its weak spot, Waldo,’ reminded 
Phillips. : 

“Bother the weak spot,’ answered Waldo. “T 
want to ask the professor what he does all this for.” 


It snapped 
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“To let builders, and architects, and others, know 
the strength of materials, so that when using them 
they will know how much they will stand,” said the 
professor. 

“ But do they use their materials up to their full 
strength, — make them bear all they will carry ? ” was 
Waldo’s next question. : 

“Oh, no,” replied Professor R , they only count 
on about one fourth of their strength.” 

“So in life, it is well to reserve some of our 
force,” added Phillips. 

After thanking Professor R—— for his kindness, 
we left for home with one idea fixed well in mind, — 
that trees, iron, and cloth, have characters, and that, 
like ours, theirs are sometimes put to the test. 


Leaves seem light and useless, and idle and 
wavering, and changeable, — they even dance ; yet 
God has made them part of the oak. In so doing, 
he has given us a lesson, not to deny the stout- 
heartedness within because we see the lightsomeness 
without. Letan Hunt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


Farr was the scene that morning, — 

‘ The chapel, old and gray, 

Was decked with June’s fair tributes, 
To welcome Children’s Day ; 

But fairer than birds or blossoms, 
Fairest of all so fair, 

Were the bright and joyous faces 

~ Of the children gathered there. 


Into the hush and stillness 

The swell of the organ broke, 

And the voices of prisoned songsters 
With melody awoke. 

Then ’mid their trills triumphant, 
Filling the arches dim, 

A chorus of infant voices 
Joined in a grand old hymn. 


Why did my rapt gaze wander ? 
Why did it steal apart 

From that fair group of children, 
Speaking with childish art ? 

It fell on a tiny maiden, 
Aside from all the rest, 

With the form of her baby brother 
Sleeping upon her breast. 


Gently the tiny bosom 
Pillowed the baby head, 
As with her gaze uplifted, 
She listened to what was said ; 
Or, with a love maternal 
Lighting the tiny face, 
She tenderly shifted the sleeper, 
Perchance to a softer place. 


Something —a mist unbidden — 
Gathered before my eyes, 

Hiding that scene of beauty, 
Fair in its festal guise. 

Beautiful thoughts and verses 
Many a child could say, 

But one little maid was living 
The spirit of Children’s Day. 


Wealth and want equally harden the human heart, 
as frost and fire are both alien to the human flesh. 
Famine and gluttony alike drive nature away from 
the heart of man. THEODORE PARKER. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE TIFF. 
BY M. E. N. 


()* August morning, when showery weather 


HATHEWAY 


was a hindrance to all out-door amusements, 
in a pleasant chamber of a large farm-house, 
four young girls were busily engaged dressing dolls. 

Odds and ends of finery in velvets, ribbons, and 
laces were scattered around, furnishing material for 
the costuming which for a time went smoothly for- 
ward. At length a lively discussion arose in refer- 
ence to the latest fashion for sleeves and bodices, 
and a difference of opinion concerning these matters 
finally led to an angry dispute, which sent its discor- 
dant echoes resounding noisily through the house. 

The girls were Edith and Frances Dorrance, and 
their cousins, Charlotte and Anna. They had all 
come to remain through the summer vacation with 
their grandparents in the country, and during the 
whole time they had been together the utmost har- 
mony had prevailed between them until this morning ; 
and now they were in violent contention, each one 
seeming desirous to surpass her companion in ex- 
pressions of scornfulness and ill-will. 

As they were going on in this manner, their grand- 
father happened to pass through the hall below, and, 
hearing the tumult, stopped a moment, and then 
quietly ascended the stairs, and stood by the open 
door of the play-room trying to discover the cause of 
the unusual disturbance. 

As he listened to their excited voices, he could 
scarcely believe that this was the band of bright 
girls who with their cheerful employments and inno- 
cent gayeties had filled the days of their visit with 
happiness for themselves and all around them. 
Why, it was only the evening before that he had by 
special invitation attended the “ Holiday Hop,” —an 
entertainment they had given in the barn, where, 
assisted by their good-natured cousin Harry, with his 
violin, they had danced to their heart’s content, and 
to the admiration of all the assembled guests. 
Perfect union then had appeared to exist in every 
arrangement, and he was utterly unable to account 
for the transformation that had so suddenly taken 
place in their feelings and behavior. 

For a little while he was ata loss to decide by what 
method he could banish the spirit of mischief that 
had so completely possessed them. At length a sug- 
gestive thought flashed across his mind, which he 
immediately proceeded to act upon. Giving several 
quick raps upon the door with his cane, he stepped 
briskly forward, with the exclamation, “ Come, now, 
let us have another ‘ Holiday Hop!’” 

Startled by his abrupt entrance and singular prop- 
osition, the belligerents instantly spspended hostil- 
ities, and stood with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes in bewildered silence. 

Without waiting for them to recover from their 
embarrassment, he continued in a commanding tone, 
“Take partners for a peace-making polka.” 

His hearers still remained motionless, as if they 
failed to comprehend his meaning ; but when he issued 
the same order again in a manner yet more authorita- 
tive, Edith, the oldest of the number, found courage 
to say in a faltering voice, — 

“We can’t, grandpa, we have n’t any music.” 

“T ll furnish the music,” answered Grandfather 
Dorrance, with prompt decision; “Anna, take your 
cousin Edith, Frances take Charlotte, and when I 
give the word you must all dance.” 

He then began to whistle a curious medley of 
tunes, beating time with his cane in a most extrava- 
gant style, and skipping about the room regardless 
of dignity and rheumatism. In a moment the signal 
word came with ringing emphasis, and the four girls, 
no longer daring to hesitate, seized each other and 
started off, whirling about, dancing in the wildest 
way, trying to keep step to the capricious music. 

As soon as they clasped hands and their eyes met, 


their senseless anger melted away, and smiles which 
they could not repress chased the frowns from their 
faces. They were obliged to make such extraordi- 
nary exertions to keep themselves in motion that 
everything else was forgotten in the excitement of 
their present situation, and in a short time the room 
was resounding with bursts of the heartiest laughter. 
Their tongues becaine loosened once more, and they 
began to entreat their inexorable leader, — 

“Oh, grandpa, let us stop! Please, let us stop! 
We’re good friends, now.” 

“One more round, then kiss your partners and take 
seats,” was the final order, which they carried into 
effect by giving a series of rapid whirls and slides, 
followed by enthusiastic embraces; then in a ruffled, 
panting heap they sank down on the broad seat of 
the old sofa that stood in one corner of the play- 
room. 

Immediately resuming his accustomed manner, 
their grandfather walked leisurely from the apart- 
ment, smiling to himself with much satisfaction over 
the success of his experiment. 

“Oh, wasn’t that too funny!” said Edith, waving 
her hands and rocking herself on the sofa cushions 
with intense delight. 

“?T was better than a circus,” echoed Frances, fol- 
lowing her sister’s example, and swaying backward 
and forward in the gayest excitement. 

“The idea of grandpa dancing,” said Anna. “I 
wish grandma could only just have looked in and 
seen him,’ she added, as she pinned up her hair 
that had been somewhat disarranged by her late 
exercise. 

“T’m glad cousin Harry was n2t around to look in 
upon us; if he had been here, he would tease us for- 
ever about it,” said Charlotte, with a long breath of 
relief. 

They soon returned to their occupation of doll’s 
dressmaking in the best of tempers, and no one within 
hearing of their pleasant talk and rippling laughter 
could have had the least suspicion of the elements of 
disturbance that had-so recently been in their midst. 

In the afternoon, when sunshine and blue skies 
prevailed, they all went with their grandfather for a 
ride through the woods. Hverything had come forth 
so refreshed from the morning shower bath that to 
their jubilant young eyes the earth had never seemed 
so fair before, and they made the solitary by-ways 
alive with their ceaseless merriment. They gathered 
some delicious blueberries that had been overlooked 
by early pickers, and filled the wagon with flowers, 
ferns, and ground-pine, which they found growing in 
profusion on the road-side banks. 

As they drew near home at night-fall, Edith 
exclaimed, — 

“Oh, we’ve had such a delightful drive, have n’t 
we, grandpa? Everything has been so perfectly 
lovely !” 

“Yes, I think so,” answered her grandfather, with 
a humorous twinkle in his eye. “Things have ap- 
peared a good deal lovelier to me than they did this 
morning when you were having that dreadful quarrel 
up in the play-room.” 

“ Now, Grandpa Dorrance,” she returned, in a tone 
of reproach, “don’t make it sound so bad; that was 
nothing but a little tiff.” 

“Some words do sound worse than others, I sup- 
pose; but what did you call it?” he inquired, with an 
air of deep reflection. 

“A little tiff,’ she repeated, “such a time as girls 
are always having; but it does n’t mean anything.” 

“That’s all it was, really; that’s just all,” hur- 
riedly chimed in the others, too much engaged in 
arranging their flowers to take a very active share in 
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this particular conversation. 

“Well, well, [’m glad to know what it was, but I 
must say it appeared exactly like an old-fashioned 
quarrel,” said Grandfather Dorrance, shaking his 
head doubtfully ; while the four girls sprang lightly 
from the wagon, and ran laughing into the house, 
with their arms full of their woodland treasures. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
BABY RALPH. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT, 


In his cradle soft and low, 
Baby Ralph is sleeping ; 

See the smiles that come and go, 
Mid the dimples creeping, 

As he lies within the light 

Of the sunshine warm and bright. 


Are the angels whispering low, 
Love to thee, my baby, 

Or the birdies in the trees 
Calling thee, it may be, 

To come out with them and play, 

All the happy hours of day? 


Now a shadow passes over 
His smooth brow so fair, 
Like the little clouds that hover 
In the sunlit air, 
Casting shadows as they pass 
O’er the fields of ripened grass. 


Now a sob he gives; but why, 
Baby, is thy sorrow ¢ 
Are thy dear ones gone away, 
Left thee till the morrow # 
No, theyre here; “twas but a dream; 
Things are not always what they seem. 


Thus it is with mortals ever, 
Sunshine or a cloud. 

There are none on earth so clever, 
None so high or proud, 

But must take their rightful share 

In this earthly life of care. 


So while Baby Ralph is sleeping, 
Dreaming dreams most fair, 
Or with sorrow over-laden, 
More than hearts can bear ; 
Smiles or sobs, whiche’er it may be, 


TIRED. 


using his wings and feet and beak this un- 
lucky traveller was able to free himself, with 
the loss of a few feathers. 

- “But, as ill luck would have it, as he was 
slowly wending his way from this scene of 
disaster, trailing after him like an escaped 
convict bits of string from the net that had 
ensnared him, he was espied by a vulture, 
whose cruel talons were just ready to seize 
him, when an eagle with extended wings 
rushed from the clouds to contest the prize. 
Our pigeon profited by the conflict of these 
freebooters to fly away with all speed. He 
alighted near an old ruin. 

“Here, at least,l am in safety,’ he thought, 
with a breath of relief. But, alas! a wanton 
boy caught sight of him, and with one blow 
from his sling almost killed the unhappy 
wanderer, who, with trailing wing and lag- 
ging feet, straightway directed his weary 
flight homeward. 

“ There he arrived, half-dead from fear and 
fatigue, but without further disaster; and I 
leave you to imagine for yourselves how good 
and safe a place home seemed to him after 
his perilous adventures, and how sweet it was 
to hear once more his sister’s loving voice.” 

“Oh, I’m glad he came back safely,” said 
Susie, as her aunt paused. “It’s better to 
stay at home and be contented; don’t you 
think so, Paul?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Paul. 
pigeon was a stupid thing, anyway. 
do you say, Aunt Mary ¢” 

“ At any rate, his story teaches us a very 
useful lesson, Paul,” returned his aunt. “As 
Susie says, it is better to be contented at home, 
where God has placed us, than to be think- 
ing of how much nicer it is elsewhere. We 
have to leave our homes all too soon, Paul, 
Don’t long for the time to come, my boy.” 

“No, I won’t,” said Paul; “and, after all, 
perhaps it is pleasanter to play travelling 


“That 
What 


This is life, my precious baby. 


than to go —sometimes.” 
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THE WANDERING PIGEON. 
BY EUSTIS, 


OOT, toot, toot!” cried little Susie. “Tokio! 
Tokio! all out for Tokio! It’s nice to play 
we ’re there, isn’t it, Paul?” 

“Not half so nice as being there,” answered Paul, 
discontentedly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Susie. “It’s just as well 
to play travelling, even if we are staying at home; 
and, besides, we could n’t go to Tokio anyway, it’s 
so far off, — way on the other side of the world.” 

“What matter if it is?” retorted Paul. “I’m 
going some day, you ’ll see, and to lots of other 
places too. I hate to be always staying at home.” 

“© Paul, when you’re with me?” And Susie’s 
lip gave a suspicious quiver. 

“Don’t be silly, Susie. Of course it’s nice to be 
with you, but a fellow can’t always stay with his 
sister. You must not expect to go roaming around 
where boys go. Besides, you ll be a woman then. 
You will stay at home, and I'll come back once in a 
while to let you know all I’ve seen; it will be fun, I 
can tell you.” ; 

“T think it would be better fun to stay right here 
at home,” answered Susie, gravely ; “ don’t you, Aunt 
Mary?” she added, catching her aunt’s eye. 

“Yes, my dear, I do,” said Aunt Mary, decidedly. 
“Paul reminds me of the pigeon in the fable who 
Was so anxious to see the world.” 

“ How can I be like a pigeon, Aunt Mary 2?” asked 
Paul, in an injured tone. 

“Well, if you and Susie will quietly pick up your 
playthings, I will tell you, and then you will see that 
you are very like him indeed. 


“Once upon a time there were two pigeons who 
loved each other very tenderly,—as you and Susie 
do, Paul; but at last one grew tired of staying at 
home, and foolishly desired to travel in distant lands. 
His sister sought to shake his resolve by describing 
the dangers he might meet with, and the pain and 
anxiety his absence would cause her, begging him at 
least to wait for a more suitable season, before start- 
ing on so perilous an undertaking. But although his 
love for her pleaded with him to grant her prayer, his 
restless spirit finally overpowered all resistance. 

“<T)o not weep,’ he said. ‘Three days at most 
will satisfy my desires, and then I shall return to tell 
you all my adventures. They will amuse you. He 
who has seen nothing of the world has nothing to 
talk about. The description of my travels will give 
you extreme pleasure. When I say, “I was there,” 
or, “Such a thing happened to me,” you will feel as 
if you yourself had been with me.’ 

“So saying, he prepared to depart; and they bade 
each other farewell with tears. 

“QOur traveller had not gone far, however, before 
a heavy cloud warned him to seek some place of 
shelter. One tree alone was at hand, and its scanty 
foliage was insufficient to protect him from the pour- 
ing rain. When the shower was over, chilled to the 
bone, he dried as best he could his soaked plumage, 
and again started forth. 

“Before long he saw another pigeon, who appeared 
to be making an excellent meal on some corn that 
was scattered over a field near by. 

“*T don’t see why I should n’t have some too,’ 
thought our friend, and immediately directed his 
flight that way, only to discover when too late that 
the corn and pigeon were snares set forth to entrap 
unwary birds. Fortunately, the net in which he 
found himself entangled was worn and old; so by 
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SPRING GOLD. 
BY ANNIE HORTON YOUNG. 


“T’veE been to the end of the rainbow,” 
My little laddie said, 
“But [ don’t believe what they told me,’ 
Shaking his golden head. . 
“T went so far to find it, 
Do you really s’pose ’tis so ? 
Is there truly a pot of money 
At the end of the bright rainbow ? ” 


“T walked through the woods to the rainbow,” 
With a tired sigh, he said, 
“But since I could n’t find it, 
I’ye brought you these instead.” 
And he laid in my lap, all shining, 
Some dandelions, yellow and gold, 
Piling them higher and higher, 
Till I’d all that I could hold. 


“ Are you dreadfully sorry about it % 
Or do you like them, say @ 
I walked so far to find it, 
Till I almost lost my way. 
And then when the sun was shining 
I found these flowers for you. 
Please tell me about the rainbow, 
Ts the story really true ?” 


I gathered the flowers together 
And smoothed the golden head: 
“Tike them? Of course I like them ; 
They ’re beautiful,” I said. 
Then I kissed the little laddie, 
Whose dandelions to me 
Were dearer and far more precious 
Than a pot of gold could be. 


ee See eae ee a eee ee eee ee ee 
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IDA MAY AND THE PHCBE-BIRDS. 
BY MARGARET JACKSON. 


HE honey-bees were making love to the red 
clover; the thrush’s song had an added note of 
sweet content; the little river kissed its banks 

as it rippled drowsily over the stones; even the cat- 
birds had forgotten their many grievances and were 
lazily happy in the hazel thicket, — everything was at 
peace except Ida May, and she was in a very rebell- 
ious frame of mind. She stood kicking her heels 
against the stone wall, while she pulled off the petals 
of the tall red hollyhocks which raised their heads 
above the white picket-fence. And the reason for 
her discontent was just this: Ida’s cousin ‘Tom had 
invited her to go with him out on the Sound in his 
new cat-boat, and her mother thought Tom did not 
know enough about sailing, and so had decided Ida 
must not go. 

“But I will go just the same.” murmured Ida to 
herself. “I’ve been out before in a boat, and I 
know what ‘port your helm’ and ‘hard to lee’ and 
those things mean; and if I can’t swim, Tom can, 
and he can save me if we should upset. I’ll get up 
early and go off, and mother will think I have gone 
haying with father, so she won’t worry, and when 
she finds I am home all safe and sound, she won't 
mind my having gone one bit,’—which sounded 
quite right on the outside, but was quite wrong on 
the inside, as Ida very well knew. 

Then, as there was nothing special to do that hot 
July afternoon, Ida fell to watching the phcebe-birds, 
who had built their nest at the top of one of the high 
piazza posts. Such a restless father and mother, and 
such voracious little ones! The parent birds flitted 
hither and thither in their search for flies, their tails 
neyer still a second. The mother was the more tire- 
less: she caught in her beak everything she could 
find, and would even bring back to the nest small 


moths; but the father finally took up his perch on 
the end of a limb of the tall maple, and caught 
whatever was unwise enough to fly past him. While 
both the birds were away, Ida noticed one of the two 
little ones flutter to the edge of the nest, as if -he 
would view the world for himself, and satisfy his curi- 
osity as to where his evening meal was coming from. 
Then he grew bolder, and flattered his wings a little. 
“You must not, you really must not,” cried Ida, 
involuntarily ; “don’t you see it is at least nine feet 
from your nest to the piazza floor? Your feathers 
are not half grown yet; you’ll be killed if you fall.” 
But the little phoebe-bird only nodded his tiny 
head with a great show of self-satisfaction, as if to 
say, “But my father and mother can fly, and they 
will take me back to the nest if I don’t succeed.” 
“Oh, you stupid little thing, that won’t help you 
one bit,” sighed Ida; and she was quite relieved to 
see the mother bird return and poke her imprudent 
young one back to a place of safety and then fly off 
and explain to the father what the trouble was; and 
he, when he thoroughly understood, left his favorite 
bough and gave his son such a severe rebuke as you 
would have thought would have taught him common- 
sense. But it is very hard to teach some bird children 
common-sense. Just at this point Ida’s attention 
was diverted by seeing a marauding squirrel in the 
act of carrying off the finest Bartlett pear from her 
own special tree, so she started on the chase. When 
she got back to her post on the fence the tragedy 
had happened. he little bird had ventured on his 
first flight, had of course failed, and lay on the 
wooden floor feebly, — oh, so feebly !— chirping, while 
the heart-broken parents fluttered back and forth, 
crying desolately, and bringing the only restoratives 
they knew of, flies, which, of course, were of no 
avail, and Ida had to go into her supper leaving the 
little bird to lie stiff and cold where he had fallen. 
After supper it was too dark to see anything, but 
her first thought on the next morning was of the 
nest and the remaining little one. She hastily dressed 


and went out to see what had befallen him, But she 
little expected the sight which met her eyes. The 
second bird had grown lonely without his brother, 
and had either gone to seek him or had also tried, 
all too early, his powers of flight, for there the two 
little fledglings lay, side by side, with rigid, upturned 
feet. ‘The parents had left them in despair, and 
were flying restlessly up and down. What was the 
use of catching flies when there were no little mouths 
in the nest to feed? Ida sorrowfully took up the 
little birds and dug a hole in her own flower-garden, 
where they might have a softer resting-place. As 
she was working there, she heard ‘l'om’s whistle on 
the other side of the fence. 

“Coming out to-day, Ida?” he called. “It’s 
glorious weather; the wind’s just right, and the 
Polly ’s a beauty. I’m going to let you steer her 
part of the time.” But Ida shook her head. 

“T guess not, Tom,” she bravely answered. “I’m 
very disappointed, but mother does not want me to 
go, so I think Ill stay at home and go out with 
father in the hay-cart instead.” 
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THE BIRDS’ MIRACLE. 


BY S. H. GREEN. 


NCE in the springtime, a pair of tiny birds, of 
() the Flycatcher family, went searching for a 
spot in which to set up a home,—for they 

were newly wedded, and this was their bridal tour. 

After much flying and twittering and chirping, 
they chose a young apple-tree full of pink blossoms 
—the sweetest location in all that region. And 
then they went gathering horse-hairs and long silky 
threads of grass,— seasoning since last year. Sil- 
very dandelion down, too, they brought, and deftly 
wove it in, so that it shone like floss silk in the sun. 

Perched upon their branch one day, the hushand 
remarked, “We could not have a safer retreat;” 
when the little bird-wife whispered, “Hush, my 
dear!” and they beheld a frightful giant approach 
ing. Their feathers shook with fear, and they sat 
mute and still. Then slyly flitting to the topmost 
branch, they watched in silent terror the strange 
creature halt under their dear pink tree. <A curi- 
ous looking arrangement it spread, slowly stretch- 
ing its huge length upon it, and grimly raised its 
great black head high in air. 

Little Dame Flycatcher was no coward. With a 
bright nod and a wink at her mate, she hopped softly 
down on their nest. Tipping her dainty head this 
way and that, she viewed the ogre on all sides, then 
flitted noiselessly back to her mate, then, by way of 
bold experiment, to the nest again. But alas! a leaf 
fluttered, and the monstrous black head suddenly 
swung to one side; and oh, my! how the two little 
hearts did beat, and how the tiny feathers shook with 
fear! 

In tumultuous alarm the birds took to wing, never 
stopping till they reached a tall elm. Here they 
could overlook their blossom-laden tree and the 
monster beneath. 

Let me whisper, dear reader. This “ monster,” 
so terrible to these innocent birds, was a most harm 
less young lady, with a black parasol. She had 
come to live for a time in the red farm-house, at the 
foot of the orchard; for she was weak from illness, 
and her heart heavy from sorrow, and her wise doctor 
had said that she must live among the fields and 
orchards, that sweet winds and the sunshine might 
bring her once more to strength and happiness. 

From the distant elm, the birds, seeing the giant 
lie motionless, ventured a return. On the way, Mrs. 
Flycatcher met a swift-winged yellow bird. 

“Tweet, tweet!” said little Flycatcher. 

“Cheerily, chee-ee!” returned the yellow bird, and 
on they sped. 

Too shy to yet resume their work, the tiny pair 
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cautiously flitted from twig to twig, from bough to 
bough, eying the ogre from every possible point. 

“T met one of those aristocratic yellow birds,” 
whispered the wife, —‘‘a most charming creature! 
I hope they ’ll settle near by: it will be an honor to 
have such neighbors.” But the husband shook his 
discreet little head and said nothing. 

At length the giant slowly arose and moved away, 
leaving the queer bed behind, which I will tell you 
was a lawn reclining chair. 

“ 'Twee-ter-ti, twee, twe, twe!” laughed the birds, 
merrily, as they saw the giant disappear behind the 
lilac bushes. “We’re all right now!” and they 
went to work right gayly. 

But after her dinner, back came the young lady. 
Emboldened by the morning, however, the birds, at 
first shyly, and then quite fearlessly, went on with 
the nest. 

The flitting of wings, and the occasional rustle of 
a leaf, led the young lady to look up into the tree, 
when she-espied both bird and nest. Her curiosity 
was aroused, and she watched attentively. During 
an absence of the birds, along came the beautiful 
yellow bird, and perched herself upon the branch 
where the nest was building. Right and left she 
looked, mischief in her bead-like eye. Seeing no- 
body near, —that is, no bird body, —she snatched a 
beakful of dandelion-down right out of the side of 
the nest, and away she flew. Speedily returning, — 
the wicked little thief !—she seized another beakful. 
But this time, —ha! ha!— Mrs. Flycatcher, flying 
peacefully homeward, not a thought of evil in her 
heart, caught her admired new acquaintance in the 
saucy act. Her astonishment and indignation knew 
no bounds. In atwinkling she was upon the gay 
thief’s back, and such a chattering! Both birds 
vanished so quickly that the young lady’s bright 
eyes could not even guess which way they went. 
Trouble enough for little Dame Flycatcher! The 
very one from whom she would the least have sus- 
pected any danger had proved an enemy and a thief, 
—this beautiful aristocratic yellow bird, —and not 
the much feared giant. 

This sober-hued little Flycatcher had much shrewd 
sense, and her husband not having yet returned, she 
hid herself in a neighboring tree. Eagerly the young 
lady watched her movements. A flash of gold! The 
yellow wings again flitted into the tree. But just as 
the sharp little beak was about to tear another ugly 
hole in the nest, — presto !— another sharp little beak 
was pecking the top of that wicked little head, and 
flit, flit! away they went. Fluttering with worry and 
excitement, the brave little dame soon went back 
to her hiding-place, —a shrewd detective she, —and 
shortly the same scene was repeated; for this tiny 
thief was very persistent, and while she could carry 
away more material for her own nest at one grasp 
than she could gather in a whole hour at honest 
labor, she had no notion of giving up her scheme. 

But Mistress Flycatcher was also persistent. Not 
a stroke of work would she do until this matter 
was settled, She waited in her hiding-place, look- 
ing nervously this way and that. 

Several more such contests ensued, until there was 
one so fierce that. some yellow feathers fluttered to 
the ground, and, joy to tell! this put an end to 
it all; for though Madam Yellowbird sometimes 
did fly that way, she never even looked at the nest 
again. 

Mr. Flyeatcher was greatly excifed on his return 
— for he had been absent through it all— at the tale 
his little wife had to tell, and fluttered and chattered 
his sympathy to her heart’s content. 

From this time the nest prospered. Eggs were 
laid, little ones were hatched and safely reared. The 
young lady came every day, and the birds became 
friendly and tame with her. 

Down in the little red farm-house there lived an 
old lady, tall and stiff and angular. Her nose and 
chin were angles; her two elbows she held at right 
angles, and crossed her thin, bony hands at another 


angle, and her lap was pointed and sharp as she sat 
upon her straight-backed old chair. It did not seem 
at all such a lap as a sleepy little child would love to 
rest upon. Her will, too, always seemed to cross the 
will of every one else. Nobody seemed to love the 
poor old lady, and she seemed to love no one. Even 
her own grandchildren spoke rudely to her, which 
made her crosser and stiffer; and the crosser she 
was, the ruder were they; and there it was. One 
day the young lady met this angular old body, with 
her bony, raven-like fingers clasped before her at 
the usual angle. Full of delight at what she had 
learned among the birds, the young lady paused, and, 
lifting her voice to suit the deaf old ears, told her all 
about it. 

“Why, you don’t say!” and, “ Well I never!” 
exclaimed the old lady, a gleam of interest and 
pleasure in her dim eyes. 

Then the young lady came each day to tell her 
something new she had learned in the orchard, until 
she quite forgot her sorrow in giving this poor old 
body something pleasant to think about. Then the 
old lady came to sit under the trees, too, and watched 
the birds and the grass grow; and the sunshine 
warmed the chill blood in her old heart, while the 
young lady read to her bits of poetry or bright 
stories. But, more wonderful than all, the angles in 
the old lady’s temper began to melt away; she spoke 
kindly, and the children, moved both by this and 
their desire to imitate the young lady, whom they 
all loved, spoke gently also to her, and ran of 
errands with willing feet for her, or steadied her 
feeble old footsteps. Instead of wrangling and 
unhappiness, peace and love came to dwell in the 
farm-house. 

On the old lady’s next birthday, she invited all the 
children of the neighborhood, and they had one of 
the merriest parties you ever heard of; no one 
laughed more heartily than this old lady herself. 

The neighbors called it all a “miracle,” and said 
it was the work of the sweet young lady; but she 
said it was “the birds.” And “the birds?” They 
never knew a single thing about it. They had simply 
done faithfully each day the work God gave them. 
But the happiness is still growing and spreading. 


The dangers of knowledge are not to be compared 
with the dangers of ignorance. Man is more likely 
to miss his way in darkness than in twilight ; in twi- 
light than in full sun. WHATELY. 


THE SUPPER OF ST. GREGORY. 


A rAteE for Roman guides to tell 

To careless, sight-worn travellers still, 
Who pause beside the narrow cell 

Of Gregory on the Ceelian Hill. 


One day before the monk’s door came 
A beggar, stretching empty palms, 

Fainting and fast-sick, in the name 
Of the Most Holy asking alms. 


And the monk answered: “ All I have 
In this poor cell of mine I give, — 
The silver cup my mother gave; 
In Christ’s name take thou it, and live.” 


Years passed ; and called at last to bear 
The pastoral crook and keys of Rome, 
The poor monk in St. Peter’s chair 
Sat the crowned lord of Christendom. 


“Prepare a feast,” St. Gregory cried, 
“And let twelve beggars sit thereat.” 

The beggars came, and one beside, — 
An unknown stranger with them sat. 


” 


“T asked thee not,” the Pontiff spake, 
“O stranger; but if need be thine, 
I bid thee welcome, for the sake 
Of him who is thy Lord and mine.” 


A grave, calm face the stranger raised, 
Like his who on Gennesaret trod, 

Or his on whom the Chaldeans gazed — 
Whose form was as the Son of God. 


“Know’st thou,” he said, “thy gift of old?” 
And in the hand he lifted up — 

The Pontiff marvelled to behold — 
Once more his mother’s silver cup. 


“Thy prayers and alms have risen, and bloom 
Sweetly among the flowers of heaven. 

Tam The Wonderful, through whom 
Whate’er thou askest shall be given.” 


He spake and vanished. Gregory fell 
With his twelve guests, in mute accord, 
Prone on their faces, knowing well 
Their eyes of flesh had seen the Lord. 


The old-time legend is not vain; ~~ 
Nor vain thy art, Verona’s Paul, 
Telling it o’er and o’er again 
On gray Vicenza’s frescoed wail. 


Still wheresoever pity shares 
Its bread with sorrow, want, and sin, 
And love the beggar’s feast prepares, 
The uninvited Guest comes in. 


Unheard, because our ears are dull, 
Unseen, because our eyes are dim, 
He walks our earth, The Wonderful, 
And all good deeds are done to him, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
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HOW WILLIE MADE PEACE FOREVER. 
About Memorial Day. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 

’ ET out the road there! Can’t you see?” 
Very rough, very hard, and very disagreeable 
were the old man’s tones; and very angry 

was Willie Cameron when he turned and saw old 


Uncle Wolton, seated on his wood wagon, calling out 


to him in that style. 

While Master Willie was trying to think whether 
he’d better say, “ Yes, I can see, but I wish you 
would n’t be so cross ;” or, “There ’s no use in hol- 
lerin’ that way at a respect’ble boy,” off trotted 
Uncle Wolton’s old horse, and Willie hadn’t said 
anything at all 

“Perhaps he thinks I can’t hear either,” muttered 
provoked Willie; “but I guess a boy in the grammar 
school can see and hear a good deal better than old 
Uncle Wolton can, and I guess he knows more than 
old Uncle Wolton ever did or ever will.” : 

Yes, Willie Cameron was in the grammar school; 
had been promoted that very day. And he was on 
the way home, at close of day, when he was crossing 
the street and the old man called out to him. . Willie 
had seen the wood wagon coming along, and his 
keen, bright eyes had shown him there was plenty 
of time for crossing the street before the horse would 
be dangerously near. But the old man, whose sight 
was getting dim, thought Willie was in peril, and so 
sang out in his cross, impatient way. 

That night at supper Willie had a great deal to 
say about the pleasure of being in the grammar 
school. He felt quite like a little yentleman to think 
he was in a class of young boys in Sunday School, 
having left the infant class way behind him, and now 
was no longer a little primary-school boy. but had 
entered the grammar department, and meant to do 
well there too. 


——————— 
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“There has n’t been but just one mean thing about 
to-day,” said satisfied Willie, while making way with 
a tender piece of sponge-cake. “And I guess one 
these days,” he went on, with a little important air, 
“there “ll some folks find out it ain’t much use 
hollerin’ out to a big grammar-school boy right in 
the street. *Tisn’t the first time I’ve been screeched 
at, but I don’t want that kep’ up.” 

Papa wanted to smile. His smart little grammar- 
school boy was going to talk correctly some day, he 
hoped, but just now there was room for improvement. 
Now he asked kindly, — 

“What was it that troubled you, Willie boy ?” 

“Ho!” began Willie, pausing, with one cheek 
puffed way out with a roll of sponge-cake, “old 
Uncle Wolton thinks he’s awful smart, he does. I 
was crossing the street, way off from his old horse, 
this afternoon, comin’ home from school, and he 
sings out at the top of his lungs, ‘Get out the way 
there! Can’t you see?’ I jus’ wanted to say some- 
thin’ back, but for a wonder his old Dobbin started 
up before I got a chance.” 

“T think it was far better not to reply, my little 
son.” 

“Yes; but, papa,” — Willie swallowed hard and 
his eyes grew large, — ‘fit was only last week when 
I was goin’ an errand for mamma, and I met Davy 
Wing; and as we come by the post-office, old Uncle 
Wolton come out, and, says he, ‘See here,’ he says, 
“if you young chaps try bobbin’ in front of my horse 
T shall have to run you down some day, then ev’ry- 
body ll blame me; but I give you fair warnin’, I 
won't be teased by havin’ a lot o° little schoolboys all 
the time dodgin’ in front 0’ my horse and wagon.’ 
Ttold him nobody wanted to dodge in front of his 
wagon, and he said I better keep my manners, and 
not speak smart to an old man. So he just called 
out this afternoon to make me mad, [I know he did.” 

“Don’t talk of being ‘mad,’ Willie,” said his papa. 
“That isn’t at all the word you want; you mean to 
say ‘angry.’ But do none of the boys tease old Mr. 
Wolton by running in front of his horse ?” 

“Why, one day, papa, when a lot of us were at 
the crossing just as Uncle Wolton came along, we 
went over slowly just to show how little danger we 
knew there was with that old horse, and so the per- 
cession kept goin’, —” Willie stopped to giggle two 
or three times, — “ and — and — that’s the only time 
we ever bothered him a bit.” 

Papa Cameron looked sober, and began to whistle 
softly. He had finished supper, and was leaning 
back in his chair. Willie knew his father was think- 
ing when he kept so still and just whistled in that 
way. Pretty soon he got up, and said very gently, 
“ Ah, well, 1’m sorry for a poor old man who has 
suffered all that old Uncle Wolton has.” 

Ina moment kind-hearted Willie was close at his 
father’s side. 

“Papa,” he said, “what is it that Uncle Wolton 
has suffered about ?”’ 

His father answered : — 

“To you know what holiday comes next week, 
Willie?” 

“Oh, yes, papa; Memorial Day.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Why, lots an’ lots of years ago they had a war in 
this country, and once a year they put flowers on the 
graves of the men that were soldiers. Davy Wing 
always calls it ‘Decoration Day.’ He says his 
grandpa was a soldier.” 

“T see you know what the day means, my boy. 
Tt was at first called Decoration Day. because of the 
habit of decorating the graves with flowers. It was 
afterwards thought better to call it Memorial Day, 
which means, ‘in memory of;’ and it is in memory 
of our braye soldiers that the day is observed. But, 
my dear little Willie, wouldn’t it have been a sad 
thing if from any cause Davy Wing’s papa had been 
killed a good many years ago?” 

“To! T guess it would, papa! Why Davy’s 
grandpa has lost all his money, and he’s got somethin’ 


the matter with his hands, so he can’t use them, and 
Davy’s papa has to take care of old Grandpa Wing ; 
and if *t wasn’t for him, I don’t know what Grandpa 
Wing could do.” 

“Very well, Willie; old Uncle Wolton had a 
bright, active son who was killed in our cruel. war. 
He would, of course, have been a much older man 
than Davy Wing’s papa, had he lived, and Uncle 
Wolton is much older than Davy’s grandpa, although 
you might not think it. Now had Uncle Wolton’s 
dear son lived, I doubt very much if such an old man 
would haye to go about on his wagon all through the 
cold winter and hot summer trying to sell wood. 
He has rheumatism, too; and the aches and pains, 
no doubt, make him fretful and impatient ; then he 
has a very kind heart, and if his horse should injure 
one of the schoolboys, I’m afraid it would worry 
the old man almost to death. You see papa knows 
more about Uncle Wolton than you and your little 
schoolfellows do.” 

Oh, how Willie wished he had n’t said a single word 
against a poor man who had lost his only son, and 
had such a kind heart after all! Then after he had 
gone to bed he kept wishing he could do something 
real kind to show the old man he was his friend 
Yes, and he wished Davy Wing, whose grandpa had 
such a nice comfortable home, could help do a little 
to make old Uncle Wolton happier. 

As usual he talked with his mother, and she said, 
just as dear mothers always do, that she would try 
to think of some way in which the little fellows 
might show how kindly and pityingly they felt 
toward an old man who had n’t a sign of a son to 
cheer him in his old age. 

And, sure enough, the next day she said they would 
have to be spry about it; but she thought if Willie 
and Davy Wing should go to Robert Wolton’s grave 
in the pretty cemetery, clear off all the little stones, 
pick out all the weeds, and plant a few pretty flowers 
on it, poor old Unele Wolton would be delighted, 
and would feel kindly toward them as long as he 
lived. E 

Yes; Willie and Davy had to be spry and no 
mistake. But Wednesday they spent the whole 
afternoon digging and weeding and planting; and 
as Memorial Day was not until the last of the next 
week, things were doing finely when the sunshiny 
day came. Pansies, geraniums, and some little white 
flowers held up their heads bravely on the soldier, 
Robert Wolton’s grave. 

After the flowers had been placed on each mound 
where there was a little flag up on Memorial Day, 
Willie Cameron and Davy Wing went around to see 
how their planted flowers were thriving. Poor old 
Uncle Wolton was sitting on some steps close by, 
his great best red silk handkerchief in his hands. 
As the little lads stopped, scarcely knowing whether 
or not they had best pass right on, Uncle Wolton 
said in a voice they would never have known for 
his, — 

“Well, my dear boys, you see some one cares for 
the sorrows of a poor old father. That’s the place 
where they laid my boy thirty years ago, and who- 
ever made a garden of it for my old eyes to see 
to-day, I say God bless em, whoever it was!” 

Neither Willie nor Davy knew just what to say. 
But as Uncle Wolton sat mopping his warm face 
and tearful eyes with the great red handkerchief, 
Willie finally managed to reply : — 

“Well, you see, Davy and me, we felt so bad ’bout 
your only son that died and never lived to take care 
of you when you got old and—and nervous, we 
thought, Davy and I did, that p’r’aps if we planted 
some flowers just to show you how bad we felt ’bout 
your son, it might make you feel a little happier. 
My papa, he told me all *bout how your son went to 
the war, and we boys don’t care if you do speak 
kinder loud when we get in front of your horse; but 
we won't get in the way on purpose any more, 
— honest, we won’t.” 

It seemed a real comfort to Uncle Wolton to have 


two bright, wide-awake little fellows come and sit 
down beside him while he told them some sober little 
stories about the war, and what happened to some of 
the soldiers who went bravely out to defend the 
country. He did not forget to thank them for their 
kindness, and when he told how often at sunset he 
loved to wander to the cemetery and sit there quietly 
awhile, the boys felt all the more glad that the sweet, 
bright flowers they had planted would cheer him 
whenever he went there, all summer long. 

And Willie’s mamma told him that night that as 
often as Uncle Wolton looked at the sweet, innocent 
blooms on his son’s grave they would remind him 
that his dear son was still alive; that in a far brighter 
world than this he was waiting and watching to 
welcome his poor old father, whenever God should 
call him home. 

There was peace forever after that between Willie 
and Uncle Wolton. And because Willie and Davy 
had been so kind, the old man thought better of all 
the little school lads. Many of them somehow learned 
the story of Robert Wolton, the soldier son, and 
whether the old man slowly walked the street or drove 
cautiously along on the wood wagon, only kindness 
and respect followed him after that Memorial Day, 


Unro Thee, O Lord of all, 
Nothing can of chance befall : 
Child and seraph, mote and star, 
Well Thou knowest what we are. 
What Thou wilt, O Father, give: 
All is gain that I receive. 


For Every Other Sunday 
RICHARD’S SWEET-PEAS. 


BY SARAH M,. BAILEY. 


MAMMA, I’ve planted my sweat-peas for the 

sick children ; now I hope they will come up.” 

Such a little mite of a boy as he was, in his 

first pair of pants with pockets! He looked proud of 

what he had done with papa’s help. He came and 

leaned upon my knee, to tell me all about what it 

meant to plant sweet-peas for the poor sick children 
in Boston. 

“You know I go to Sunday School. I went last 
summer, and one day they gave us some seeds in a 
paper. Mamma said they were sweet-pea seeds, and 
she planted them for me. I thought they neyer would 
grow up and have flowers on them.” 

Here the little face grew very sober, so I asked 
him what he was thinking about. 

“Oh, I was thinking about the sick children down 
in Boston, who can’t play on the grass or swing in 
a hammock, but must stay in bed all day in the 
hospital.” 

“What made you think of them? I thought you 
were telling me about your Sunday School and the 
sweet-peas,” I said. 

“Oh, well, it’s all one ; for when the peas blossomed 
we cut off all the pretty flowers every Sunday morn- 
ing and took them to Sunday School. Every little 
girl and boy brought theirs, so there were a lot of 
them. Monday morning the expressman took them 
to the city, and carried them to the sick boys and 
girls, without any pay; wasn’t he a kind man? I 
hope I shall have great big bunches, all I can hold in 
my hands, to carry to Sunday School this summer. 
If you were sick would n’t you like to have a little 
boy like me send you sweet-peas? I’m going to 
see if they are up out of the ground yet.” 

Away ran the little fellow, happy in his eagerness 
to do good. 

This is a true story, and every child in that Sunday 
School, not far from Boston, is planning to send these 
fragrant little offerings to the less fortunate when 
their tiny seeds shall bear their wealth of blossoms. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Sweet flower of the woodlands, 
Child of the soft spring air, 
Though others bloom more gaily, 
To me thou art most fair, 
Preaching a holy lesson, 
With thine own gentle grace, — 
“The Father loves the flowers 
That bloom in the forest place.” 


THE SNOW-FLAKES. 


Srarry snow-flakes, as you fall, 
On the oak so grand and tall, 

On the earth so brown and bare, 
Falling, falling everywhere, 

Tell me, tell me, pretty things, 
Where you get your shiny wings ? 
Why you leave your home on high 
Round about this world to fly # 


Then a softly whispered sound 

Seemed to answer all around, — 

“God in Heaven sent us here, 

To this earth so brown and drear, 

Gave us wings so bright and fair, 
Scattering beauty everywhere.” 

Crarre Sampson (eleven years old), 
Of the Sunday School, First Cong. Society in Taunton. 


Insrpap of talking himself, the Editor gives way 
to some young friends, who have kindly written to 
him. Winter and spring are represented in their 
poems, each contributor finding beauty and lessons 
in the different scenes. That is what Every Orner 
Sunpay aims to teach and impress, —the habit of 
seeing the true, the good, the beautiful everywhere ; 
not alone in nature, but also in the world of humanity. 
If we continually search for meanness, pettiness, 
spots, we are sure to find all that, and lose the other, 
— the better side of things. 


Saco, Mr. 
To tur Eprror or THE Every Orner SunDAY : — 


Dear Srr,—I have been a subscriber to your 
little paper for several years. I enjoy it very much, 
especially the articles on famous pictures which were 
published during the two preceding years. 

Saco is a beautiful little city, on the picturesque 
Saco River, within a half hour’s ride of the seashore. 
The main street is shaded with lofty elms, and a 
short walk in nearly any direction brings one to the 
open meadows and pine woods, which just now are 
very pretty in their spring tints of soft green. I am 
a lover of nature in every degree, from the tiny 
wild-flowers to the awful beauty of the thunder- 
storm. Iam very fond of walking, and go, as often 
as possible, on long excursions through field and 
forest or along the seashore. My last walk was in 
search of may-flowers, and with a friend I spent the 
greater part of an afternoon in gathering the dainty 
blossoms, I enclose a few lines to that flower, which, 
if you think worthy, I should like to see in your 
Young Contributors’ Department. 

Tam afraid this letter is too long, so I will ask 
you to pardon an eager and constant reader, 

Wintrrep M. WooLts. 


TO THE ARBUTUS. 
*T 1s in the happy springtime, 
When the sky is clear and blue, 
That through the budding woodlands 
I search, fair flower, for you. 
The pine boughs soft are sighing 
In the gentle, merry breeze ; 
And here and there a butterfly 
Flits gently ’mongst the trees. 


The rustling leaves that strew the ground 
Tell of the winter drear ; 

But ’neath their careful covering 
I find your buds, my dear. 

I love your modest beauty, 
Your fragrance rich and sweet, 

T love to search for your pink bloom 
’Mid the mosses at my feet. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Groton, MAss. 
Dear Every OrHerR SunpAy, — I have written to 
you once before, and asked for correspondents, and I re- 
ceived several very nice letters; and now, if any of the 
readers of the Every OrHEerR Sunpay would like to 
write to me I should be most happy to write to them. I 
send youa pi puzzle, which I hope you will print with my 
letter. From your friend and well-wisher, 
CaTHERINE E, WooueEy. 


Lynn, MAss. 

Dear Mr. Eprror, — Enclosed you will find two an- 

swers to the enigmas in No. 17, also an enigma of my own 

composition. I get the Every OrnEer SunpDAy from our 

Sunday School, and enjoy reading it very much. I hope 

my answers are right, and my puzzle worthy of publica- 
tion. Lam, Yours respectfully, 

Exiza B. NEWHALL. 


[The answers were correct. ] 


SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. Wuat does King Solomon compare to ‘‘ Apples of 
gold in baskets of silver? ” 

2. What defeated king had his crown, weighing a talent 
of gold and set with precious stones, taken from him and 
placed on the head of his conqueror ? 

3. Whose work was it to prepare the shewbread that 
be Ey placed every Sunday on the table in the Holy 
Place 1 . 

4, Of the inhabitants of what city is it said that they 
“spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing ?” 


ANAGRAM. 


VYEN vener ety rinehede nya amn. 
MARGUERITE PICK. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Won I yla em dwon ot speel, 

I arpy eht Drol ym luos ot kepe, 

Fi I olduhs eid ebfero I ekwa, 

I rayp eht Ldro ym luso ot etak. 

F. J. Kocn. 
ENIGMA XLII. 

I am-composed of seventy-six letters. 
My 19, 63, 42, 37, 3, is an article of furniture. 
My 45, 8, 14, 48, is an idiot. 
My 75, 70, 6, 67, 40, 51, is a fruit. 
My 50, 54, 72, 33, 88, 34, 55, was an English author 
My 48, 5, 50, 24, 41, is a mass of rock. 
My 72, 2, 12, 18, 49, is an interesting game. 
My 1, 46, 43, 72, 20, is a sense 
My 4, 17, 9, 21, is a musical instrument. 
My 73, 71, 64, 23, is a piece of music. 
My 62, 58, 59, 21, 15, is a churl. 
My 68, 44, 66, 76, 30, is a painful thing. 
My 11, 25, 29, 60, 51, 7, is to impede. 
My 52, 57, 56, 5, 53, is to make clean. 
My 16, 35, 13, 10, is a blockhead. 
My 22, 28, 26, is a receptacle for any commodity. 
My 32, 31, 27, 39, is loving. 
My 68, 61, 74, 48, is to defile. 
My whole is a very truthful proverb. 


" of Jesus” end with the issues for June. They ha re 


ENIGMA XLIV. A 
T am composed of fourteen letters. 
My 9, 10, 11, 12, is not false. ; 
My 7, 6, 12, 12, is a boy’s game. 
My 12, 1,-2, 5, 11, isa girl’s name. - 
My 8, 6, 14, 18, 14, is a green place in the desert. 
My 4, 6, 3, is used in a row boat, 
My whole is an atmospheric disturbance. 
R. 8, SALTER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 17. 
Riddle. Geranium. : 
Enigma XXXVI. Washington Irving. 
Enigma XXXVII. Madame Le Brun and her daughter. 
ANAGRAM. 
Politeness is to do and way 
The kindest thing in the kindest way. 


SQUARE WORD. 


Croquet. 
Fashion. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 18. ; 
Enigma XXXVIII. Never trouble trouble till trouble 
troubles you. = 

Enigma XXXIX. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Enigma XL. Return good for evil. i. 

Anagram. A stitch in time saves nine. a 

Hidden Proverb. A bird in’the hand is worth two in 
the bush. a 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 

1. Arno. 2. Amsterdam. 3. Germany. 4. Nile. 
5. Windsor. 6. Norway. 7. Andes. 8. Genoa. 9. Be- 
nares. 10. Acre. : 


PI PUZZLE. - 
Speak gently! it is better far i iy 
To rule by love than fear; a 


Speak gently! let not harsh words mar — 
The good we might do here. _ . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. a 
Tur Unitarian Sunday-School Society will not— 
issue a new service for Flower or Children’s Sunday 
this year. The New Song and Service Book contains — 
material for this occasion, both for service and music. 
But, in order to accommodate those who wish a 
pamphlet order of exercises, reprints can be had o} iq 
the Floral Services for 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894. 
Samples sent on application. Price, $4.00 per hv p 
dred. Same rate by the dozen. a 
The second edition of the New Song and Service — 
Book is now ready. The publication and selling of — 
this help to Sunday Schools at such a low price was 
rendered possible only by using money from the usual - 
contributions sent by the churches and Sunday Schools” 
to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. This is one ~ 
of the ways in which donations are rendered back to 
the denomination in the channel which directly assists” 
Sunday Schools not financially strong. 
The one-topic graded leaflet lessons on the “ Life 


: 


been quite popular, — five thousand copies of each 
lesson being published weekly. The next year’s” 
course, commencing with September, will be on — 
“The Teachings of Jesus and the Beginnings 0! 

Christianity.” ' ; 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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THE uniform subscription price of Every Orn 
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